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CONSTITUTION 
Or tne Massacnuserts Society ror Promo- 
TinG AGRICULTURE, 

We have had a number of applications of late 
from different sections of the country, requesting 
us to forward the Constitution of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, as a guide in the formation 
of other socicties. Through the politeness of Benj. 
Guild, Esq., Secretary of this Society, we have 
been favored with this Constitution, which we be- 
lieve has never before been given to the public. 
Some interesting particulars in relation to this So- 
ciety, may be found on the editorial page. 


CoNSTITUTION. 


Anticie I. That there shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be 
Trustees ex officio ; in addition to these, six other 
Trustees shall be chosen from the members at 
large ; all of whom shall be continued in office 
until others shall be elected in their stead. 

Art. If. All officers as well as new members, 
shall be elected by ballot. The election shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. 

Art. III. There shall be two stated meetings 
of the Society annually, viz: on the first Wednes- 
day in April and October, the same to be held at 
11 o’clock, A. M., at such place as the Trustees 
shall appoint; of which they shall give notice in 
one of the Boston newspapers, at least three weeks 
previous to said meeting. 

Art. IV. There shall be an annual choice of 
officers, viz: at the stated meeting in April; in 
the choice of whom twenty inembers shall be nec- 
essary to make a quorum ; in the transaction of 
business, thirteen may make a quorum. 

Art. V. If at any meeting of the Society, or of 
the Trustees, the President and Vice President 
shall be absent, the members present may appoint 
one from among them to preside at such meeting. 

Arr. VI. The President, or in case of his ab- 
sence, either of the Vice Presidents, with the ad- 
vice of the Trustees, may call a special meeting of 
the Society, or whenever written application, with 
reasons assigned therefor, shall be made by any 
twelve members of the Society to the President 
and Trustees, they shall call such meeting. 

Arr. VII. The meetings of the Trustees shall 
be held at such time and place, as they shall from 
time to time agree upon, seven of whom, with the 
presiding member, shall make a quorum for doing of 
business, except in case of election of members. 

Arr. VIII. The Trustees shall regulate all the 
concerns of the Society during the intervals of its 
meetings, propose such objects of improvement to 
the attention of the public, publish such communi- 
cations, and offer such premiums in such form and 
value, as they shall think proper, provided the pre- 
miums offered do not exceed the funds of the So- 
ciety, and shall lay before the Society at each of 
its meetings, 2 statement of their proceedings, and 
of the communications made to them. 


Art. IX. The candidate for election shall first 


| be proposed by a member of the Society, and on 


| being balloted for, if the number of votes shall | 


| amount to a majority of the members present, such 
| person shall be considered as duly elected. 

Arr. X. The Recording Secretary shall take 
| minutes of all the votes and proceedings of the So- 

ciety and of the Trustees, and enter them in sepa- 
| rate buoks, and shall record all such communica- 
tions as the Trustees may direct, 

Art. XI. The Corresponding Secretary shall 
| write all letters relating to the business of the So- 
ciety, and answer all letters to the Society, as the 
Trustees shal] direct. 

Arr. XII. The Treasurer shall] receive all mon- 
ies due or payable to the Society, and all donations 
that may be made to it, for which he shall give du- 
plicate receipts, one of which shall be lodged with 
|the Recording Secretary, and make a fair record 
| thereof, and from time to time, pay out such mon- 
‘ies as he shall have orders from the ‘Trustees, and 

shall annually, and whenever thereto required, ren- 

| der a fair account of all his receipts and payments 
|to the Society, or a committee thereof. The T'rea- 
|surer’s accounts shall be kept in dollars and cents, 
and shall give bonds for the full discharge of his 
duty in such sums as the Trustees shall direct, and 
with such sureties. 

Arr. XIII. A committee shall be chosen annu- 
ally, to audit the ‘Treasurer's accounts, viz: at the 
October meeting, and to report thereon at the next 
April meeting, and the sane being accepted, shall 
be entered by the Recording Secretary on his 
books. 

Arr. XIV. In case of the death, resignation, in- 
capacity, or removal out of the State, of either of 
the Secretaries or the Treasurer, the ‘T'rustees 
shall take charge of the official books, papers and 
effects belonging to the office that may be vacated, 
and give receipts for the same, which books, papers, 
&c., they may deliver to some person whom they 
may appoint to fill up the office until the next 
meeting of the Society, at which time there shall 
be a choice. 

Art. XV. The present members of the Society 
and such as may be elected previous to the April 
meeting, 1793, shall, for the present year, severally 
pay into the hands of the Treasurer two dollars, 
for raising of a fund for carrying into execution 
the designs of the institution, and thence after- 
wards two dollars annually shall be paid by each 
member, until otherwise ordered by the Society ; 
the second year to be considered as commencing 
on the first Weonesday of April, 1793. 

Arr. XVI. A committee shall be appointed 
from time to time, severally to solicit and receive 
subscriptions for raising of a fund for encouraging 
the noblest of pursuits—the Ag@ricuLtrure of our 
| country—the same to be sacredly appropriated to 
| that purpose. 








Mr Boswell stated at a late meeting of the Far- 
,mer’s Club, at Philadelphia, that he had established 
| a system of exchanges of fruit scions between Cin- 
‘cinnati and Boston, and is ready for orders. 











From the Maine Cultivator, 


GOOD TOOLS. 

Messrs. Editors—The old adage, “ He must in- 
deed be a good workman that can afford to work 
with poor tools,” is one that embodies a great deal 
of truth. If we farmers employ a mechanic to ex. 
ecute a job, we of course expect that he will come 
provided with proper tools. Should he come with 
but half the instraments requisite for the proper and 
workmanlike performanee of the work entrusted to 
his hands, we should not hesitate to demur, and 
should doubtless dismiss him. But how is it on 
our farms ? Are we always as jealous of our in- 
terests there? I think not. How often, indeed, is 
it the case, that our he!p are required to plow, reap 
and hoe, with implements which are not only “ out 
of fashion,” but too clumsy and ill adapted to the 
work to be performed. Many of the old-fashioned 
implements are still in use on our farms—particu- 
larly plows, dung-forks, and hoes; and with these, 
hired men and boys are frequently required to per- 
form as much work daily, and to do it as neatly as 
though they were provided with proper tools, 

l'armers, generally, are too remiss on this point. 
They look at the cost of the tools, not at the expen- 
diture of strength on the part of the operative in 
wielding them—that is no business of theirs, they 
are apt to think, but this is a failacy. Every far- 
mer should be provided with good tools and the 
most improved—so at least thinks 

Yours, &c., A. C, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CONSERVATORY. 

Early on Wednesday morning last, a fire was 
discovered in the Public Conservatory, which, 
through the well-directed efforts of the firemen, 
was confined to a small space in the centre of the 
house. “The whole building, however, (says the 
T'ranscript,) was filled with a dense smoke for more 
than two hours, and with an atmosphere of 15 Fahr. 
pouring in through the broken glass, the whole 
stock of beautiful and rare plants were inevitably 
lost. The splendid collection of Camellias, the 
best and choicest in the country, in full bloom and 
bud, numbering some thousand plants, not one of 
which ean be restored, present an aspect this morn- 
ing that is really painful to behold. The proud 
Peacocks, the beautiful Pheasants, presented to the 
ectablishment by the Hon. Mr Webster, on his re- 
turn from England, and the rare and splendid Afri- 
can Cranes, all lie dead, having been suffocated by 
the dense smoke, 

To Mr Teschemacher, the indefatigable actuary, 
who has devoted the labor of years to his charge, 
and who had many important and novel experiments 
in process, in the treatment of plants, the loss can- 
not be computed in dollars and cents. The house 
had recently been remodeled under his supervi- 
sion, and every plant was in the best possible con- 
dition, systematically arranged, at great labor, and 
in the very height of perfection, ail of which are 
entirely destroyed.” 

The fire ig supposed to have been occasioned by 
a defect in one of the flues, 
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improved breeds are no better in this respect than 
the stock we had in the country before these were 
imported ? 

But the object of the writer is obvious. It is to 
make those who by ignorance and prejudice are 
rendered fit subjects of such imposition, believe 
that tue races of animals which have been longest 
| in the country, are the best in the world, and that 
‘The writer of that article assumes that it is | hence they should not breed from races of later in- 
more * advantageous” to breed from “animals long | troduction, or send abroad for any others! 
domesticated (?) rather than from the choice speci- And again, the * New Hampshire” writer, mourn- 
mens recently brought froin Europe.” ing over the speculations which took place several 

I shall not attempt to notice all the arrogant years ago, in Merino sheep, seeins to suppose that 
bigotry displayed in the piece under consideration, | no benefit has accrued to the country from their in- 
but wil] advert only to a few of his assertions. ‘The | troduction, because the golden prospects which 
article itself would not have been worth this no-|** flitted across the visions of our fathers,” have 
tice, had it not been for the notoriety given it by | not been realized by us, and because the Merinos 
the republication. “are not now any more valued than the old stock 

1. He says, ‘Some of our best milkers, and all} which was here before them.” 
our finest beef cattle, hnve known no relationship The whole number of pounds of wool produced 
to these Durhams or Devons, or other bloods.” | in the United States in the year 1839, according to 
Now here is an ambiguity of language which ren-| the statistical returns, was 35,802,114. Of this 
ders the meaning of the writer obscure. If he) quantity, 1,260,235 pounds is set down for the 
means as he says, that our cattle “have known no| State of New Hampshire, and 3,699,235 pounds 
relationship” to the breeds he mentions, he may be|for Vermont. The aggregate value of woollen 
correct; for I am willing to admit that the cattle , manufactured articles in the United States, is set 
are as ignorant on the subject of their “relation-| down at $20,696,999. That of New Hampshire 
ship,” as this writer himself appearsto be. If, how- | 18 $795,784, and Vermont $1,331,953, 
ever, he means to say, that“ some of our best milk-; Much the largest portion of this wool is Merino, 
ers, and all our finest beef cattle,” have no known | and according to this writer, the production of this 
relationship to any improved breed or breeds, it is| kind of wool is of no consequence—it would have 
an assertion unsupported by the least evidence. ; been just as well to have produced our wool from 

2. He then goes on to speak of the high prices | the old stock that was here before” the Merinos 
paid for the Merino sheep on their introduction to| were introduced! ut suppose we were to take 
this country, and brings in another of his anoma- | from the farmers of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
lons and peculiar sentences, as follows: *That|the Merino wool—(full blood and grade)—what 
the Merino produces wool of superior excellence, | would they say to supplying its place with wool 
rivalled by the South Down, is, without doubt, true ;| from * the old stock?” Would they realize as 
but they are not generally more valued than our) great an amount of money from that article as they 
own stock that was here before them.” now do? Who among that writer’s brother Yan- 

What perfect nonsense is here! ‘The Merino| kees would support such a “ notion” ? 
wool is “ rivalled by the South Down,” but neither! Jn what is said about swine, it would have been 
of these breeds of sheep are any more “valued” | well if the writer had been a little more explicit. 
than the stock which was here before them! What| What does he meen by the “ imported breeds,” and 
does he mean? Why, first, that the wool of the | what by “our own’? Is there not an indefinite - 
South Down is equal to the Merino! ond second, | ness about this language which could have arisen 
that neither of these breeds are any better, or) only from either ignorance or dishonesty? Are 
“any more valued” (?) or valuable, than the old} not all our breeds of swine imported? And where 
stock which was in the country before they were | does he draw the line between the old ones which 
imported ! he would recommend, and the new ones which should 

He then winds up his senseless balderdash about | be rejected 2 

The “New Hampshire” writer winds up his ar- 


sheep, by the dogmatical declaration that “ the 
mutton of our country, as well as our beef, is finer | ticle by asserting, in his usual dogmatical manner, 
that our domestic animals “as well as their own- 


grained and better flavored than the English.” 
3. He says, “ What las been proved (?!) in rela- | ers,” have improved “ since they were brought to 
the new world, and are now superior to the stock 


tion to our horses and cattle and sheep, is true al- 
they sprang from.” 


so, in relation to our swine. Over aad over again, 
This reminds me of an anecdote of some kin- 


in almost every part of our country where the im- 
ported breeds have been kept with our own, the! dred soul to this writer, whe, to prove that every 
latter have proved superior.” generation grew wiser and wiser, said he knew it 
Here is a string of the most absurd assertions, | was so, because he was wiser than his father, and 
got up apparently to gratify the self-conceit of the | his father was wiser than his grandfather. 
In the absence of any argument, we are left to 


author, and operate on the prejudices of the vulgar 
draw the most obvious inference as to the modus 


and ignorant. 
operandi by which he arrives at his conclusion, and 


If the assumptions of this writer can be support- 
ed by facts, why not furnish the public with some| from the superabundance of ignorance and self- 
conceit evinced in the article, a clue is furnished to 


evidence on the subjects to which he refers? Why 
not give us the details of the practical erperience, | understanding the principal influence by which he 
was guided, 


{backed up by his proper name,) by which he has 
But I protest against the tenor and spirit of the 


derived such important knowledge? Does he 

know from actual experience and taste that “the | article | have been considering. I would not en- 

mution and beef of our country is finer grained and | courage the adoption of unprofitable breeds of ani- 
mals, or any unprofitable scheme. I deprecate the 


For the New England Farmer. 


“OUR OWN BREEDS OF CATTLE” 

An article under this head, signed “ Vew Hamp- 
shire,” originally published in the * Farmer's Mouth- 
ly Visitor,” was copied into a late No. of the 
*s Massachusetts Ploughman,” and also into the 
«“ New England Farmer.” 








better flavored than the Englisi”? Or that the 








| rash excitements to which the public mind is some- 
jtimes raised; but while [ would guard against 
| these, I desire to see men act reasonably, and not 
‘reject a good thing, merely because some have be- 
|come enthusiastic about it. A blind and obstinate 
\adherence to old customs, may be even more pre- 
_ judicial to our interests, than an enthusiastic spirit 
| of innovation. 
Respecting the subject of the breeds of domes- 
| tic animals, and their improvement, | wish to see it 
better understood. I wish farmers to understand 
the characteristics of the various races, the rules 
| by which they should be judged, and the means by 
| which all may be improved. I wish to see the 
| whole subject so well understood, that the farmer 
| in making his selections, may adopt the breed best 
adapted to his section and purposes. 

One or two of the agricultural papers of the 
|country have sometimes taken a course on this sub- 
ject which J cannot think is calculated to benefit 
the public. An effort seems to be made to prejn- 
dice people against the “ imported” breeds, as they 
are called, not by pointing out any particular de- 
fects which they are supposed to possess, but by 
appealing in general terms to “ our own superiort- 
ty,” and endeavoring in this manner to excite local 
prejudices and selfish pride. No objection, to be 
sure, can be made to improving the common stock ; 
but why do not those papers, instead of being sat- 
isfied with wholesale denunciations of the ‘“ import- 
ed” breeds, puint out a mode of improving the com- 
mon ones? Why do they not tell us the rules to 
be adopted—the points to be aimed at in selection 
and breeding? Why do they not tell us what 
form and qualities are the essential requisites of a 
good animal? Why, itis asked, if they seek to 
benefit the public, do they not dothis? Until a 





clear idea is entertained on this subject, how is it 
possible that the farmer can be really benefited ? 
How any benefit can accrue from endeavoring to 
make farmers believe that the more ignorant they 
are on the subject of the blood of their stock, the 
better it is, it must be admitted is past comprehen. 
sion ! SANFORD HOWARD. 
Zanesville, Ohio, Dec. 1843. 





Heaves.-—Do you know any effectual cure for 
heaves in horses? If not, perhaps you may con- 
sider what follows as worth noticing. I havea 
valuable horse, one of a pair, which threatened, 
more than a year ago, to become utterly useless, in 
consequence of this complaint. At the expiration 
of the last grass season, I was induced to try top 
stalks of corn instead of hay, and the result has 
been that the animal is entirely relieved. Permit 
me to add, that I have for years been in the prac- 
tice of giving my horses each an ounce of fine salt 
every other day, and have good reason for believ- 
ing that their health is greatly promoted by it— 
Alb, Cult. 





In nine hundred and ninetynine cases out of a 
thousand, the troubles of men may be traced to the 
desire to surpass others. 


Griefs grow and so do potatoes; but the former 
take the deepest root. 


He that shows his passion, tells his enemy where 
to hit him. 


At his birth, man is short of stature—in his 


youth, short of prudence, and in his old age, short of 
hair. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


NABITS OF BEES. | 
Although much has been said and writien on the | 
economy of bees, there are still many things per- | 
taining to them not well understood ; and it is only | 
by preserving facts, as they are from time to time | 
brought to light, that we may at last be able fully | 
to understand their habits and to pursue the best | 
mode of management. 
Some correspondent of the Cultivator denies the | 
existence of the queen bee as it is called. It seems | 
to me this man’s opportunities for observation can- | 
not have been very extensive, or he would not have | 
made such a denial. The existence of such a bee | 
is not a matter of doubt ; the most ample evidence 
can be had on this point. As to the office, or all the 
offices of this bee, we cannot perhaps speak so po- 
sitively ; but it is well known that no swarm will 
do well for any length of time without it ; and it is 


| 


in my opiniou equally certain that such a bee is the 
mother of the country. There are some who be- 
lieve in the existence of a reigning governing bee, 
but who denomivate it a‘* king.” Such people 
generally consider the “ king bee” a male, and sup- 
pose the drones are females. I have often exami- 
ned the drone hees at various seasons of the year, 
by opening their aldlomens, but could never find 
any appearance of eggs inthem. But eggs have | 
been found in what is called the queen bee. 

James Rightmire, of Knox county, in this state, a 
man of German descent, an old bee hunter, and a 
close observer, (though of limited opportunities for 
reading,) states that he has several times found 
eggs in queen bees that had been killed or injured 
by accident. He also relates some facts which go 
to setile the question whether it is the old queen or 
a youngone which leaves the hive when anew 
swarm comes out. Some expert bee keepers 
are in the practice of closely watching a hive when 
it is about swarming, and by securing the queen of 
the new colony, when she makes her appearance, 
and cropping one of her wings, so that she cannot 
fly, prevent the swarm from going off to the woods, 
for the bees will not leave their queen. Mr. Right- 
mire states, that several years since, he caught a 
queen bee at the time a swarm was coming out of 
a hive, and cropped her wings. He put her into a 
new hive, and the swarm soon followed her. He 
kept this bee for five years, during which time she 
came out with seven or eight new swarms, always 
coming out whenever the hive she was in swarmed, 
This bee was at last killed by accident. She came | 
out with aswarm, and being unable to fly, fell 
on the ground. Mr. R. noticed the confusion of 
the bees, and went to search for the queen ; but | 
she, lying on the grass, could not be readily seen, 
and he inadvertently crushed her with his foot. 
She was full of egos, and but for her tragical end, 
might have lived to propagate her species for five 
years longer. 

Sometimes there are several queens come out | 
withaswarm. In this case, the swarm is either | 
subdivided, each queen taking a portion, or as is 
more frequently the case, battles ensue between 
the queens, and the right to wield the sceptre of 
goaernment is decided by mortal combat, the con- 
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| test continuing until only one remains alive. Mr. | NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| Rightmire says he has often witnessed these con- | 


flicts, and in one instance knew four queens to be 
killed in a single hive, before peace was secured. 
During these battles, the bees seemed in the great- 


est commotion, doing nothing but run about in the | 


most agitated manner. 
Saxyrorp Howarp. 


Zanesville, O., Sept., 1845. 





CANADA THISTLES. 


We are requested to give some good method of 
destroying Canada thistles, We have had some- 


| thing of consequence to do with this great pest of 


the farmer. ‘They may be very quickly and cheap- 
ly destroyed by using the land for a mowing field. 

On tillage, they are a great nuisance. High 
cultivation makes them grow the better. The | 
common operations in hoeing will not cestroy them, | 
and on sowing land down to grain or grass, the | 
thistles almost get the exclusive occupancy, and | 
what of other crops may chance to grow, it is diffi- | 
cult to harvest, and before it is ripe, the thistles| 
will have produced a Jarge crop of seed, that will | 
become scattered in every direction. 

By using land that was full of thistles for mow- | 
ing, we have a mixed crop of grass and thistles the | 
first season, and when cut early to prevent seeding, | 
the thistles will be eaten by horses, if not by other 
stock. On mowing the second year, there will be 
but few thistles, and they will be very slim and 
weak. In this way they may be totally destroyed | 
with very little trouble or disadvantage, when the | 
land can be conveniently used for mowing ; and if 
it is filled with thistle seed that will lie dormant 
for awhile and start on cultivating the land, it may 
be kept in grass, and renovated by inverting the 
sod and sowing to grass again. 

If a pasture be much infested with thistles, the | 
best way is to turn itto mowing, and ina few years 
they will be destroyed. We have mowed thistles | 
several years in succession in a pasture, without 
reducing them any of consequence. On using the 
land for mowing, most of the thistles disappeared 
the second year. This is the cheapest mode of 
destruction.— Exeter ews Letter. 


Aid of Science to Agriculture.—If the earth is 
to be tilled at all, it must be tilled according to 
some rule. Butthat rule, we are told, is founded 
upon experience. And upon what is natural sci- 
ence founded, but upon this same experience, aid- 
ed by experiments, and the whole digested and ar- 
ranged by talent and industry ? It is rare to find 
any one so very prejudiced as to reject the wisdom 
of his own experience ; how blind and selfish, then, 
to reject the experience of others! If there were 
no other advantage, the time saved by substituting 
experiment for experience, when it can be done to 
advantage, is of the utmost importance to the hus- 
bandman. Time is money—and such men as Da- 
vy, Liebig, and Silliman, can extract ina few days, 
more solid information from a few well directed 
experiments, than can be gleaned from the experi- 
ence of a whole life, unaided by the lights of sci- 
ence, Hence a partial acquaintance with some of 
the sciences—chemistry, in particular—becomes 
necessary to the farmer who would not be a mere 
drudge, Goomed to follow in the worn-out track of 
his ancestors,—Browne’s Address to the Philad. 
Agricul. Soc. 


| 
' 


| 


| 
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Messrs, Tappan & Dennett have published a 
little work, entitled ‘* The Revised Statutes of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and additional 
laws up to 1841, reduced to questions and answers, 
for the use of Families and Schools : by Wm. RB. 
| Wedgewood, A. BB.” This work will be found 
‘highly useful to enlighten the minds of our youth 
jin relation to our laws, which are here presented 
|in a simple and attractive form. 

} 

| Transactions of the Worcester County Agricullu- 
| ral Society for the year 1843: Printed by order of 
the Trustees.— We are indebted to J. W, Lincoln, 
_Esq., for this report. It contains the Hon. Charles 
| Hudson’s address, and other matters of interest, 
| which we shall occasionally publish for the benefit 
of our readers, 


“ The Farmer's Museum.”-——We have received a 
pecimen number of a new agricultural periodical 
with the above title, to be issued monthly, com- 
mencing with January, from the office of the Al- 
bany Cultivator. {t will be of half the size of that 
popular magazine, and furnished to subscribers at 
50 cents per year. The “ Museum” will be made 
up of selections from the well-filled pages of the 
“ Cultivator,”—and this is a sufficient guarantee of 
its worth. 


S 


Seasonapie Hints. Shut the Door.—You 
found it closed when you entered—why, then, 
should you leave jt open? A man who is thought- 
less in this particular, we regard as one who con- 
ducts all his business rather loosely. 


Square up Accounts.—The first of January is not 
far distant: prepare yourself to settle with all you 
owe, and make all who owe you, do likewise. And 
first of all, remember the printer's bill. « Dow, jr.” 
the preacher, says somewhere in his “ Patent Ser- 
mons,” that he never knew a man to prosper in 
life who defrauded the printer, Whether this be 
so or not, they only deserve to prosper who “ deal 
justly.” 


The Cattle’s Quarters.—See that your cattle are 
well secured against cold. “ Comfort is cheap fod- 
der,”—and it is hardly less a dictate of self-interest 
than of duty and humanity, to see that your ani- 
mals are comfortably provided for. 


Gates for Bars.—If you have any bars on your 
premises, substitute gates in their stead, These 
are both time-saving and Jabor-saving fixtures, and 
have the additional merits of being more secure 
and more cunvenient. 


Barn Cellar.—If it can be as conveniently done 
now as at any time, construct a cellar under your 


{barn, or a portion of it, for the storage of roots, 


and the preservation of manure. The farmer who 
has no barn cellar, is getting to be considered be- 
hind the age. 


The Children.—Do nt keep your children from 
school in the day time, nor make them shell corn 
in the evening, if they are disposed to pursue their 
studies orto read any useful book. Next to the 
duty you owe your God, is that which you owe your 
offspring—and you cannot more faithfully discharge 
it than by giving them in their youth every possi- 
ble facility for the acquisition of knowledge, while 
you impress upon their minds the precepts of mo- 
rality and illustrate them by your own consistent 





example. 
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LAND DRAINING. 


The Hon. Isaac Hill, 
Monthly Visitor, copies our article upon “ Land | 
Draining, in which we alluded to the experiments | 
of Mr French, of Braintree, and appends the fol- | 
lowing remarks: 

«The testimony of our friend Breck and the ex- | 
ample which he presents in favor of land draining, | 
confirms fully what the Farmer's Monthly Visitor | 
has repeated in nearly every paper for the last} 
two years. We know the patriotic individual well, | 
Hon. B. V, French, who is bringing up his farm in | 
Braintree, at the expense of $30 an acre, by under- | 
draining : he is intelligent and practical in his pro- | 
fession, and would be the last man in Massachusetts | 
to throw away his money by covering it under | 
ground, 

Our hilly rocky grounds in New England, are | 
generally of the land that has turued out better to | 
the first settlers than any other lands, saving, per- 
haps, the comparatively small tracts of river allu- 
vion. Farmers who made their pitch on these 
lands on the sunny side of hills with the right 
slope that naturally drained themselves, and who 
thus have found their lands of permeable deep and 
warming soils, have been able to keep up the char- 
acter of theirs as good farms; but much of the 
lands which at first turned out great crops, have 
flattened down and become both cold and _ sterile. 
There are hundreds and thousands of acres of land 
long mowed, and pasture grounds covered with 
moss and hard-hack, that now seem to be worth 
but a mere trifle either for the crop gathered or 
fed. Much of this land will not pay the taxes and 
the interest of any nominal sum put down as its 
estimated value. 

The sour cold Jand south of Boston in Norfolk 
and Plymouth counties, (that part of Massachusetts 
in which Mr French resides,) is much of it even 
harder to reclaim than the more hilly country fur- 
ther in the interior. If he can disjoint the supera- 
bundant rocks and dispose of them in drains, at 
the expense of thirty dollars the acre, we should 
say that much of the cold hard lands among the 
higher hills of Middlesex and Worcester, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and Hillsborough, Merrimack, Cheshire 
and Grafton, in New Hampshire, might be cleared 
say for twenty dollars the acre. Indeed, we know 
of no way more convenient or less expensive for 
disposing of superabundant rocks, than digging 
trenches which shall cut off the cold springs in 
hard-hack pastures and in side-hill basins where 
the wild meadow grasses only grow in meagre 
quantities. The rocks are put out of the way of 
the cultivator forever, and will always be perform- 
ing a useful service as a drain bed for the surplus 
water that, while lying near the surface, is of se- 
rious detriment to the growth of all useful vege- 
tation of the surrounding land. 

The main drains should be constructed with 
great care, so as to leave space for the running of 
water: this is very easily done. If the ground be 
porous and soft, a board Iaid along at the bottom 
will prevent its gullying ; and a little care will be 
necessary to place the stones in a position so there 
shall be no caving. The rocks may afterwards be 
laid in promiscuously until within about a foot of 
the surface, when shavings, straw, or if nothing 
more convenient, turned-over sods will prevent the 
dirt from falling into the crevices so as to clog or 
prevent the passage of the water. Where the 
ground is near a level, there must be more frequent 








stance; and if the smaller passages shail not be 
sufficient to effectually drain the land, then other 
subsidiary drains may be very convenient to dis- 


| pose of the additional rocks that shal] be brought 


upon the surface by the deeper plowing. 
It will be found upon all these heavy lands, that 


the covered ditches. The moisture of the covered 
rocks furnishes protection at all+times against 
drought; and the influence of the sun and atmos- 
phere imparts that genial warmth so necessary for 
the free growth of vegetation. 

Where the drains are sufficiently nnmerous, the 
plow, year after year, should be struck deeper and 
deeper, an inch or two, into the hard pan, if there 
be arocky hard pan, as is commonly the case. 
Every turning up an inch of the pan will be equal 
in its effect of several years, to the value of a coat 
of manure. If too much be brought upon the sur- 
face at once, until it has had an exposure to the 
atmosphere, it will rather injure than benefit the 
first year’s crop; and from this circumstance arises 
the dread felt by most farmers at plowing up grav- 
el from below the surface mould. It is our sin- 
cere belief that on any cultivated ground, a quantity 
of this lower sand or gravel brought up and mixed 
with the surface mould will always be beneficial ; 
there is no hard pan stirred by deep plowing, that 
will not ultimately be of great benefit in any cul- 
tivated field.” * ° ? ° 





MAKING CAPONS. 


The following article on making capons, is the 
best within our recollection. It is taken from the 
directions accompanying the sets of instruments 
for caponizing, made by Mr John Mendenhall, 
Philadelphia.—Amer. Agricult. 


« Fowls intended to be cut, must be kept at least 
twentyfour hours without food, otherwise the en- 
trails will fill the cavity of the belly and render it 
almost impossible to complete the operation ; be- 
sides, when they have been starved the proper 
length of time, they are less liable to bleed. 

The chicken is taken at any age, from five days 
old until it begins to crow, or even after. Lay the 
fow] on its left side on the floor, draw the wings 
back, and keep it firm by resting the right foot on 
its legs, and the other foot or knee on its wings, 
(The table, with the apparatus, does away with 
the necessity of this stooping position.) Be careful 
that the head of the fow!] is not held down, or even 
touched during the operation, as it would be sure 
to cause it to bleed. Pluck the feathers off from 
its right side near the hip-joint, in a line between 
that and the shoulder joint: the space uncovered 
should be a little more than an inch square. Make 
an incision between the two last ribs, having first 
drawn the skin of the part backward, so that when 
left to itself it will cover the wound in the flesh. 
In some fowls the thigh is so far forward that it 
covers the two last ribs; in which case, care must 
be taken to draw the flesh of the thigh well back, 
so as not to cut through it, or else it would lame 
the fowl, and perhaps cause ita death in a few days 
after the operation, by inflaming. 

The ribs are to be kept open by the hooks—the 
opening must be enlarged each way by the knife, 
if necessary, until the testicles, which are attached 
to the back bone, are entirely exposed to view, to- 
gether with the intestines in contact with thei. 
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ditches and passages made for the water. The |The testicles are enclosed in a thin skin, connect- 
editor of the Farmer | main passages should be completed in the first in-| ing them with the back and sides; this must be 


| “ . ° 
‘laid hold of with the pliers, and then torn away 


| with the pointed instrument—doing it first on the 
| upper testicle, then on the lower. (‘Te lower tes- 

ticle will generally be found a little behind the 
| other—that is, a | ttle nearer the rump.) Next in- 
| troduce the loop; (which is made of a horse-hair 


|the most valnable part for cultivation will be over /or a fibre of cocoa-nut ;) it must be put reund the 


testicle which is uppermost, in doing which. the 
spoon is serviceable to raise up the testicle and 
push the loop under it, so that it shall be brought 
to act upon the part which holds the testicle to the 
back ; then tear it off by pushing the tube toward 
the rump of the fowl, at the same time drawing the 
loop. Then scoop it and the blood out with the 
spoon, and perform the same operation on the other 
testicle. ‘Take away the hooks, draw the skin over 
and close the wound ; stick the feathers that you 
pulled off before, on the wound, and let the bird go. 

Remarks.—If the operation be performed with- 
out sufficient skill, many of the fowls will prove 
not to be capons; these may be killed for use as 
soon as the head begins to grow large and get red, 
and they begin to chase hens. ‘ihe real eapon 
will make itself known by the head remaining 
sma!], and the comb small and withered ; the feath- 
ers of the neck or mane will also get longer, and 
the tail will be handsomer and longer: they should 
be kept to the age of fifteen or eighteen months, 
which will bring them in the spring and summer, 
when poultry is scarce and brings a high price. 
Take care, however, not to kill them near moulting 
time, as all poultry then is very inferior. The op- 
eration fails, principally, by bursting the testicle, 
so that the skin which encloses the soft matter, re- 
mains inthe bird, and the testicle grows again. 

Birds of five or six months are less liable to have 
the testicles burst in the operation than younger 
fowls, but they are also more apt to bleed to death 
than those of from two to four months old. 

A skilful operator will always choose fowls of 
from two to three months; he will prefer, also, te 
take off the Jowest testicle first, as then the blood 
will not prevent him from proceeding with the 
other; whereas, when the upper one is taken off 
the first, if there should be any bleeding, he has 
to wait before he can take off the lower testicle. 


The large vein that supplies the entrails with 
blood, passes in the neighborhood of the testicles ; 
there is danger that a young beginner may pierce 
it with the pointed instrument in taking off the 
skin of the lower testicle, in which case, the chick- 
en would die instantly, for all the blood in its body 
would issue out. There are one or two smaller 
veins which must be avoided, which is very easy, 
as they are not difficult to see. If properly man- 
aged, no blood ever appears until a testicle is ta- 
ken off: so that should any appear before that, the 
operator will know that he has done something 
wrong. 


Ifa chicken die from the operation, it is by 
bleeding ; (of course it is as proper for use as if 
bled to death by having its throat cut ;) they very 
seldom die after, unless they have received some 
internal injury, or the flesh of the thigh has been 
cut through, from not being drawn back from off 
the Jast two ribs, where the incision is made; all 
of which are apt to be the case with young practi- 
tioners. 

If the testicles be found to be large, the bamboo 
tube should be used, and it should have a strong 
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cocoa-nut string in it,—for small ones, the silver | 
tube with a horse-hair in it, is best. 

When a chicken has been cut, it is necessary | 
before letting it run, to put a permanent mark up- | 
on it; otherwise it would be impossible to distin- | 
guish it from others not cut. I have been accus- | 
tomed to cut off the outside or the inside toe of the | 
left foot—by this means I can distinguish them at, 
a distance. 

It is very common, soon after the operation, for 
the chicken to get wind in the side, when the 
wound is healing, between the flesh and the skin | 
it will escape by making a smal! incision in the | 
skin. 

Those fowls make the finest capons which are | 
hatched early in the spring; they can thus be cut} 
before the hot weather comes, which is a great ad- 
vantage. 

Never attempt to cut a full-grown cock ; it is a| 
useless and cruel] piece of curiosity. I have never | 
known one to live. 

Be not discouraged with the first difficulties ; 
with practice they will disappear; every season 
you wil! find yourself more expert, until the cut- 
ting of a dozen fowls before breakfast, will be a 
smal] matter. 

The object in giving publicity to this, is to have 
the markets of Philadelphia well supplied with ca- 
pons: they have ever been esteemed one of the 
greatest delicacies, preserving the flaver and ten- 
derness of the chicken, with the juicy maturity of 
age. In the Paris and London markets, double 
the price of common poultry is obtained for ca- 
pons.” 


(GPA friend, sometine since, requested of us 
some information on the subject of making capons, 
and we publish the above article for his benefit and 
others. We would observe that if any one wishes 
to obtain the instruments alluded to, we can pro- 
cure them through our agent in Philadelphia. We 
can hardly find it in our heart to recommend the 
practice of caponizing under any circumstances ; 
but it is particularly objectionable when undertaken 
by unskilful hands, In a note to a communication 
on this subject, the editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet 
has the following judicious suggestion, which we 
highly approve: 

“Jt would, we think, be advisable for every be- 
ginner to operate first and repeatedly upon a dead 
fowl]. Not only do our young and inexperienced 
surgeons, but those also, who are older and most 
skilful, when they have a difficult and important 
operation to perform, prepare themselves immedi- 
ately for the case, by a thorough examination over 
a dead subject.” 





Horse Raddish.—It is easy to have a supply of 
horse raddish all winter. Have a quantity grated 
while the root is in perfection, put itin bottles fill 
it with vinegar, and keep it corked tight. 

Note.—It is very much improved by keeping it in 
this way if kept from action of air. 





Apple Poison.—Several families in the vicinity 
of Haggerstown, Md., have suffered severely by poi- 
son communicated by eating apple butter preserved 
in newearthen pots. New ware should be well scal- 
ded before it is used. 





Never carry your notes in your pocket-book, for 
the desk or trunk is a more appropriate place. 





ALTERNATION OF CROPS. 

Alternation of crops is unquestionably one of 
the best and most economical means of preserving 
fertility and of increasing the profits of the farm, 
All crops exhaust the soil more or less, of the gen- 
eral elements of fertility, though all do not exhaust 
to the same extent, nor do al] exhaust it alike of 
certain specific properties, It is believed that eve- 
ry plant requires a specitic food, which other fami- 
lies do not stand in need of, and which they do 
not take up. This is evidenced by the fact that 
wheat cannot be profitably grown on ordinary land 
two successive years in the same soil, without a 
great falling off in the product. And it is now 
laid down as an axiom in good husbandry, that two 
crops of any small grain should never be taken 
from the same field in successive years, beeause | 
they draw too largely upon the same specific food. 


is to be preferred, as well on account of its enrich- 
ing properties to the soil, as that italso affords hay 
and pasture. The practice of sowing clover seed 
with grain crops is adopted by some farmers every 
year. Judge Buel followed this plan, but he plow- 
ed his field the following year. The food which 
this clover affords to the coming crop, richly com- 
pensates the cost of the seed und sowing, to say 
nothing of the pasture it gives in autumn. Hence 
tillage is admirably calculated to fit and prepare 
the ground for grass—while grass, in return, di- 
rectly or indirectly, furnishes an abundance of food 
for grain or roots, The fertility of a soil depends 
essentially upon its power to absorb water by co- 
hesive attraction, and this power depends, ina 
great measure, upon the state or division of its 
parts—the more divided they are, the greater is 
their absorbent power. The crop upon a_ hard, 
compact soil, wiil suffer from drought; but if this 





But after an interval of four or five years, in which 
grass and roots intervene the specitic food of the} 
wheat crop has so accumulated in the soil that! 
this grain may then be again profitably grown up- 
on it, So with all other crops, not even except- 
ing the grasses. The law of nature’s change in 
the products of a soi! is so palpable, that in Flan. 
ders and Holland, where flax is one of the profita- 
ble staples, they do not think of cultivating this | 
crop upon the same ground oftener than once in! 
ten or twelve years, Our farmers, some of them, 
seem to appreciate these truths in reference to til- 
lage crops, without duly reflecting that they apply 
as well to grain. Meadows, too, deteriorate ; in a 
few years the finer grasses run out ; because the 
soil becomes exhausted of the particular food which 
affords them nourishment; coarse or innutricious 
plants take their place, and the herbage becomes 
inferior in quality, and greatly diminished in quan- 
tity. Upon an average, old established meadows 
would yield double their present crops, if judicious- 
ly alternated with grain and root crops, The 
terms “suitably divided into meadow, plow, and 
pasture lands,” which are generally employed to 
recommend farms on sale, are an indication of 
bad husbandry, and very often betray the secret 
which compels the owner to sell. Excepting in 
very stony districts, every acre of land which will 
produce good grasses, may, by being rendered dry 
and rich, be made to produce good grain and roots. 
In the convertible system of husbandry, permanent 
meadow or plow lands are almost unknown—every 
field produces in turn, crops of grain, grass and 
roots. 


‘There are three classes of crops which alternate 
beneficially with each other, viz: —Ist, Grain or 
corn, or dry crops, which mature their seed and 
most exhaust the fertility of the soil; 2d, Grass 
crops: and 3d, Root or green crops, embracing 
turnips, potatoes, beets, clover, &c. In old mead- 
ows and pastures, not only the better grasses dis. 
appear, and coarser herbage and mosses come in, 
but the soil becomes too compact and hard to ad- 
mit the free extension of the roots, and the genial 
influence of the sun, dew, and atmosphere, which 
are primary agents in the process of vegetable nu- 
trition. ‘Tillage corrects these evils. It clears 
the soil of weeds, and converts them into sources 
of fertility ; it breaks and pulverizes the soil, and 
fits it for the return of the grass crop at the close 
of the rotation ; while the vegetable matters of the 
sward contribute to augment the grain or root crop 
which is to follow. All green crops are more or 


soil is finely pulverized and broken, it will suffer 
much less. The first may be compared to the 


| rock, which receives moisture upon its surface on- 


ly ; the latter to the sponge, which receives and 

transmits inoisture to its whole mass, and which 

retains it for a long time.— Piscataquis Farmer, 
PEACH TREES. 

We copy the following from the Louisville Jour- 
nal: 

Messrs. Editors—I recollect seeing, a short time 
ago, in some one of the agricultural papers, an ar- 
ticle about peach trees, recommending to cut 
them down or dig them up, when affected with the 
yellows. This prescription is like cutting the 
throat of a sick animal, fearing lest it should die 
of the disease, If the cause of the yellows is re- 
moved, and the sick animal cured by proper reme- 
dies, natural health is restored to each. 

The only enemy of the peach, as I believe, is a 
small whitish worm, with a brown head, about an 
inch and a quarter long. Destroy the worm inany 
way you may, and the health of the tree is restored. 

I have some Heath peach trees, obtained from 
Mr Wm. Morton, of Lexington, Ky., which are now 
more than twenty years old. From neglect, they 
occasionally have had the yellows, but destroy their 
enemy, and the health of the tree is restored, 
Scoop the earth from about the root of the tree, so 
as to form a bow] 8 or 9 inches deep; the tree in 
the centre ; the bow! to be 18 to 24 inches across ; 
do this about the first of September; let it remain 
so until the firet of December; then fill the bowl 
level with wood ashes; I have used leached ashes 
with uniform success; I have no doubt that lime 
will do as well or better than ashes. By exposing 
the roots to the sun and air, the propagation of the 
worm is checked : it gives birds (particularly a kind 
of wood-pecker or sap-sucker,) a chance to pick 
them out. If the first attempt does not relieve the 
trees, repeat it; search for the worms and destroy 
them, or the trees cannot flourish. My old trees 
are as healthy at this time as young trees can be, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
LEWIS SANDERS, 





Esser Agricultural Fair for 1844.—We are 
glad to learn, (says the Salem Register,) that the 
next annual exhibition of the Essex Agricultural 
Society will be holden at Ipswich. It is several 
years since this part of the county has been thus 
honored, and we think the citizens here will mani- 





less fertilizing when buried in the soil ; but clover 


fest a great interest in the exhibition. 
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SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE 
ORIGIN AND EARLY EFFORTS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMO- 
TING AGRICULTURE. 


It may gratify the curiosity of some of our younger | 


readers, and stimulate tu new exertions some of the new 
Societies, to report to them the origin and early efforts 
of “ the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul. 
It is now more than half a century since this 


ture. 
Society was originated and put forth its first efforts. 


was incorporated on the 7th of March, 1792, and is the | 


oldest institution of the kind in the United States, ex- 
cepting ‘* The Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture,” which was founded in 1785, The act of in- 
corporation was signed by the Hon. Samuel Phillips, 
President of the Senate, approved by His Excellency 
John Hancock, and attested by John Avery, Esq., Sec- 


retary. The following twentyeight gentlemen were 
named in the act, viz: 


Sam'l Adams, John Avery, jr., Jos. Barrel], Martin 


Brimmer, Chas. Bulfinch, John Codman, Edw'd Cutts, 


Aaron Dexter, Thos. Durfee, Moses Gill, Christopher 
Gore, Benj. Guild, Stephen Higginson, Henry Hill, 
Sam'l Holten, Benj Lincoln, John Lowell, Jona. Ma- 
son, Jona. Mason, jr., Azor Orne, Sam‘! Phillips, Thos. 
Russell, Sam‘! Salisbury, David Sears, James Sullivan, 
Cotton ‘Tufts, Chas Vaughan, and Thomas Winthrop. 

All these gentlemen, with the exception of the vene- 
rable Charles Bulfinch, Esq., have passed off the stage 
of action, and their places been filled with the second 
and third generation; but although dead, their works 
still live and speak, and succeeding generations will re- 
member with gratitude this first, and we believe then 
the solitary instance in New England, of association in 
a corporate form fur the encouragement of Agriculture. 

By the records of the Society it appears that the first 
meeting was held on the 19th of April, 1792, at the 
Council Chamber, in Boston. Ata meeting on the 31st 
of May, of the same year, seventy gentlemen were ad- 
mitted as members of the Society. 

Juoe 14th, 1792. The committee appointed to frame 
such laws and regulations “as they shall think neces- 
sary,’ The first officers of the Society were 
then chosen as follows: 


The Hon. Thomas Russell, Esq, President; Hon. 
John Lowell, Esq. , (father of the late Hon. John Lowell,) 
Vice President; tlon. Moses Gill, Esq., 2d Vice Presi- 
dent; John Avery, jr., Esq., Recording Secretary; Dr. 
Oliver Smith, Corresponding Secretary ; Dr. Aaron 
Dexter, Treasurer. Cotton Tufts, Loammi Baldwin, 
James Bowdoin, Christopher Gore, Charles Vaughan, 
and Martin Brimmer, Esqrs., ‘l'rustees. 


June 22d, of the same year, sixteen rules or by-laws 
were reported, discussed, modified and adopted. (See 
ist page of this paper.) By these rules, most of the du- 
ties devolved on the Trustees, who reported their doings 
semi annually to the Society. The By-Laws have been 
somewhat changed ; some repealed, others adopted—re- 
lating to the times of the annual meeting, the yearly 
payment, the number necessary for a quorum, &e. A 
committee of 15 was appointed to raise a fund for the 
carrying into execution the designs of the institution, 

At the next meeting, Oct. 3d, 1792, another large ad- 
dition was made to the members of the Society. A let- 
ter was received from Mr Thomas Adams, printer of the 
“ Independent Chronicle,’ informing the Society that 
sas they will have frequent occasion for advertising, 
he should expect no other compensation than the hcnor 


reported. 


| of publishing their communications.” Whereupon the 
' thanks of the Society was voted Mr Adams for his gene- 

rous offer. When the Society had ceased publishing 
| their “ Massachusetts Agricultural Reports,’ rfter the 
| New England Farmer was established, Thomas G. Fes- 
| senden, Esq., the editor, made the same liberal offer, and 

since that time this paper has been the official organ to 
communicate the operations and reports of the Society, 
| and we do not hesitate to say that they have eonstituted 
the most interesting, practical, and instructive portion of 
ils columns. 

Feb. 8th, 1797. A committee was appointed to apply 
| to the legislature to pay the expense of printing, and it 
| was voted that a copy of the publications be furnished 
| to each member of the General Court. Such communi- 
cations and papers as the Trustees thought calculated to 
| promote agricultural knowledge, were printed from 
time to time. We find that up to 1813, two volumes 
lentitled * The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
| and Journal,’’ of about 400 pages each, octavo, had been 
; published. Many of these papers and letters were high- 
| ly interesting and instructive to the agriculturist, and, 
without doubt, exerted a powerful influence by their 
| dissemination, in laying the foundation for that success 
| that has so eminently crowned the efforts of the New 
| England farmers. 

June 13th, 1798. The committee appointed to audit 
| the Treasurer's account, reported, that in addition to 
| $5,670 invested in stocks, there was due to the Society 
| $612 40. 

| Feb. 13th, 1799. 


| 


The first premiums were offered by 
the Society at this meeting, viz: ‘*To the person who 
shall produce the largest quantity of wool, meat and 
tallow, from the smallest number of sheep, not less than 
one score, a premium of $30, to be claimed on or before 
August Ist, 1300.” 

“To the person who shall ascertain by accurate anal- 
ysis, the constituent parts of several fertile soils respec- 
tively, and in like manner the purts of several poor soils, 
and thus shall discover the defects of the latter, and 
shall show by actual experiment, how the said defects 
may be remedied, by the addition of earths or other in- 
gredients which abound in the country, andin a manner 
that may be practiced by the common farmer; and if it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the ‘Trustees, that up- 
on an extensive practice, the improvement of the poor 
soil would be more than equivalent to the expense of 
the improvement; a premium of $100. A minute de- 
scription of the several soils, and all the circumstan- 
ces attending the processes, cultivation and results, will 
be required.” 

From 1799 down to the present time, the Society have 
offered and paid liberal premiums for every variety of 
improvement in crops, stock, implements, products of 
domestic manufacture ; for the best cultivated farms, and 
experiments which it was supposed would forward the 
cause of agriculture, and in fact for everything which 
would benefit or promote the interest of the farmer. 

In some years, the energies of the Society have been 
concentrated in a Cattle Show, in all the variety of ob- 
jects which are usually displayed on such occasions; at 
other times, butter and cheese have been some of the 
prominent objects—the Society using all efforts to stim- 
ulate the farmer to improve the quality of these impor- 
tant products ; at other times, stock or implements, and 
in fact no branch of rural economy has been forgotten. 
Stock, implements, and seeds were imperted not only 
by the individual members, but by the Society, and 
through their efforta, individually and collectively, an 
impetus was given to Massachusetts agriculture, which 
has ever made her prominent among her sister States. 

Six hundred dollars is appropriated for the present sea- 
son, tobe given in premiums for the best cultivated 
farms, independent of what is offered for other objects. 
That these premiums may be justly awarded, the Soci- 
ety have employed an agent to examine the farms of ap- 
plicants, which are so numerous that it has ocenpied all 
his time in the proper season. A better choice could 
not have been made, for in this gentleman are combined 
a theoretical and practical knowledge of agriculture, 
well seasoned with judgment, discretion and impartial- 
ity. 

In 1802. a committee was appointed to apply to the 
General Court for their countenance and aid to the pro- 
posed institution for Natural History and a Botanic Gar- 
den in the neighborhood of Boston. It was also voted 
that the Trustees be a committee to consider the expe- 
diency of subscribing to the proposed institution. 

It appears by the records, that the gentlemen connect- 
ed with the Society, became subscribers, with others, to 
a fund for a Professorship of Natural History in Harvard 











College, and when sufficient funds had been collected, 
in 1905 the Professership was estublished. ‘This was 
the originof the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, which 
has been under the care of Mr Wm. E. Carter, as gar- 
dener, from the beginning, and the charge could not 
have been confided to more woithy hands. 

The President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the President of Harvard College, the Presi- 
dent of the Mass. Medical Society, with the Trustees 
of the Mass. Society for Promoting Agriculture, were 
made a Board of Visitors, and so remained until 1831, 
when the corporation of Harvard College were substi- 
tuted for the Trustees, and became the visitors with the 
other gentlemen. 

In 1813, a new effort was made to increase the inte- 
rest and utility of the Society’s papers, and a new series 
of numbers were proposed to be issued, the fee of mem- 
bership being raised to $5, to defray part of the expense 
of the work. ‘The State had made some appropriations 
to defray the expense of the two volumes already issued. 
The numbers came out irregularly, as the papers and 
reports accumulated. Seven additional volumes were 
published from time to time, containing from two to 
four numbers each. The members were entitled to 
these publications. 

It appears that new members were voted in at almost 
every meeting ; but in June, 1815, one hundred and 


fortysiz were admitted. This large reinforcement were 


from every county in the State, very equally distributed, 
and some from the then District of Maine. 

Our curiosity was somewhat excited when we came 
to this part of the record, for it appeared that some great 
movement was anticipated ; nor were we disappointed ; 
for in looking at the records of the following meetings, 
it appeared that the subject of a Cattle Show and Fair 
was agitating the minds of the Society. In the January 
number of the Repository of 1816, we find the following 
announcement: 


“ Annual Cattle Show at Brighton, in the County of 
Middlesex. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, taking into consideration the impor- 
tance of improving the breed of domestic animals, and 
influenced by the example of enlightened societies in all 
parts of Europe, who have established annual exhibi- 
tions of such animals, and encouraged the cultivators to 
produce them by suitable rewards; and wishing, as far 
as possible, to fulfil the expectations of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth, who have liberally patronized 
this institution—have determined to establish an Annual 
Cattle Show, in a situation, and ata season of the year, 
the most convenient for the citizensat large.” 

Accordingly we find that a Cattle Show was appoint- 
ed to take place in Brighton, on the second Tuesday in 
October, 1816. Most or all of the premiums were offer- 
ed for siock. This, we believe, was the beginning of 
Cattle Shows in this country. 

In the following year, the Trustees announce that, 
“ Encouraged by the renewed patronage of the Legista- 
ture of this State, they intend to bestow in premiums 
not only the sum granted by government for this pur- 
pose, but also the whole amount of the income of their 
own funds. They therefore announce to the public their 
wish to have a Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manufae- 
tures at Brighton, on the !second Tuesday in October 
1817.” Ac this Exhibition, premiums were offered for 
Stock, Agricultural Experiments, Inventions, and Do- 
mestic Manufactures, to the amount of $1270. 

At the close of the ninth volume of the Reports, which 
contained only two numbers, the editors remark—* Jt 
is probable that this Journal will hereatter be published 
at more distant intervals. The establishment of the 
New England Farmer, a most valuable paper, has ren- 
dered the frequent publication of this Journal! of Jess im- 
portance.” After this announcement, in 1826, only 
three more numbers were published, containing, princi- 
pally, reports and addresses before the Society. 

The Cattle Shows ar Brighton were continued every 
year, excepting in 1831 and '34, until 135. Since that 
time they have been discontinued. We noticed that in 
1832, premiums to the amount of $1835 were offered 
viz: For stock, $459; for butter and cheese, at the 
Brighton Show, $105; for butter and cheese in Decem- 
ber following. $435 ; Vegetable and Grain crops, $330 ; 
best farms, $250 ; experiments, discoveries and inven- 
tions, $200; to plowmen, $56. 

Benj. Guild, Esq, the present Recording Secretary, 
was admitted as member of this Society in 1818, and 
from that time to the present, has held that office, and 
discharged its duties with fidelity and devotion to the 
interests of the Society. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the Che: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nori.ierly exvosure, for the week ending Dec. 10. 











Dec. 1843. | 7,a.o,, 12,M.[5,P.M.] Wind, 
A.unday, 4 22 40 Ss + = 
‘Luesday, 5 | 30 | 42 36 N. W. 
Weinesday, 6 12 26 23 E. 
‘Thursday, 7| 28 30 27 E. 

Fri lay, 8{ 25 34 26 | N. W. 
Saturday, 9] 29 35 30 c. 
Sunday, 10} 2 | 34 | 29 | N. W. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 11, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 850 beef cattle, 1200 Shecp and 2100 
Swine. Several hundred Swine unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were hardly sustained. We quote a few extra $4 50 a 
4 75, first quality $4 a $4 25, second quality $3 75a 
$4 00, third quality $3 00 a $3 75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess $3 25, No. 1, $2 75, No. 2, 
$2 12. 

Sheep.—We quote simall lots from 75c. to $1 50. 
Wethers from $1 50 to $225 

Swine.—Good Lots to peddle 4 for sows, and 5 for 
Barrows. A lot of (Col. county) Shoats 5 1-4. A lot 
of large Barrows 35-8 anda lot at4e. At retail from 
41-2 to 6. 

WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to12c.—Southern, 9 
aldc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $2 75 per bushel. 

GRAIN. There has been a fair demand for all kinds of 
Grain during the past week. About all the arrivals of Corn 
have been sold. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 55 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 51— 
do. do. white 482 50—do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 65 — 
Oats, Southern, 31 a 32—Northern do. 0« to 34—Beans, per 
bushel t 00 ai 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
{8 a 20. 

FLOUR. The market is steady with rather an upward 
tendency at the close for Geresee; few sellers for good 
brands under $4.94. There has been considerable done in 
Southern, chiefly for exportation. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $475 a4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 4 75—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos. $4 75 a 4 87—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, $475 a 5 50—Richmond Canal, $4 75 a4 87 
—do. City, 80 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $0 0020 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 87 a 
6 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 5 50— Ohio via Canal, 
84 87 a 5 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84754500. Rye, 
$3 37 a 3.50—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 87 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. The transactions of the week present 
no material alteration on the last quoted prices. The sales 
af most articles have been restricted to small parcels for the 
retail trade. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new hbl. $7 00 28 00—Navy—86 50a 
7 00.—No. 1,6 00 42650—do Prime $5 25a 5 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $00 00 a 1350—do Clear $12 50 a 13 00 
do. Mess, 11 50 212 00—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 8 a 11—-do store, untnspected, 6 a 10—do 
dairy, 11 cts. a 13—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7a 74 —do 
South and Western, 6 a 7 — Hams, Boston, 7 a 8 — 
Southern and Western, 54 a 64—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 0 44 —do new milk, 4} a 5$. 

WOOI,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. All whereof the vaiue exceeds 7 cts, per pound, 30 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

There has been an animated demand for fleece and pulled 
wool during the week, and sales kave been unusually large, 
but without any improvement in prices; large sales have 
also been made of foreign coarse. The stock on hand is 
now materially diminished, and holders are very firm. 
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Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, ib. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- | 


lican full blood, do 33 4 35--Do 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. | 2do | 


29 a 30--1-4 anid common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, | 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 12—Hengasi do} 
6 a8--Saxony, clean, 0(0—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— | 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulied Jamh 23 
@ 32—No. 1 do. do. do. 25 1 27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Accounts by the steamer do not indicate any prospect for | 
an export demand, and the wants for home use are nearly 
supplied ; but few Hops have come in during the past week, | 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 64a 74; 2ddo5a6, 1842, 0. 

HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 9 50, 

EGGS, 12 a 15. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving large supplies of Gar 
den seeds from Europe, from their own Garden, and other 
sources. The following are included in the great number of 
varieties in their establishment, and which they offer at Jow | 
prices, wholesale and retail. 


PEAS. 

Improved Blue Imperial, 
Woodford Dwarf Marrow, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, for borders, 
Knights’ Dwarf, 

Dwart Marrowfuats. 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hills’ Early, 
Early Dwarf, 
* Charlton, 
‘* Frame, 


« Warwick, Tall do, | 
BEANS. 
Lima, Dwarf China, 
Saha, ‘ ~~ Mohawk, 
Horticultural Pole, “Marrow, 
Red Cranberry do. “ Kidney, 
White do. “Case knife, 
Kidney Pole, “ Six Weeks, &c. 
CABBAGE. 
Long Late Drumhead, = Early York, 
Late Sugar-loaf, {* Battersea, 
Green Globe Savoy, “  Vanack, 
Red Dutch, “Hope 


Low Dutch Cabbage, 


With a great variety of other sorts. 
Early and Late Cauliflowers, Broccolis in varieties, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Squash, sweet Maorjrum, Sage, Summer- 
Savory, Thyme, Ruta Baga, Turnips, more than twenty fine 
sorts. Three hundred varieties of FLower Seeps, and every | 
variety of Garden and Field seed, too numerous to mention. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Early Sugar-loaf, 





Boston, Dec. 12, 1843. 





GARDEN SEEDS! GARDEN £EEDS!! 


The subscribers are now receiving their fal] supply of Gar- | 
den, Grass and Field Seeds of every description, and would 
respectfully recommend to their customers and the public to | 
send in their orders as early as possible, to secure a supply | 
from their choicest lots. 

Their stoca of Seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their | 
own inspection, they can confidently recommend them as Le- | 
ing pure and of the first qualities. Among them are 


Long Blood Beet, Ruta Baga, 
Early Turnip do. Long Orange Carrot, 
French Sugar do. Early Horn do, 


Mangel Wurtzel do. White Field do. 
Also, Cucumber and Cabbage Seeds of every variety | 


Peas and Beans, of every kind; which, together with a large | 
supply of every kind of seed desirable for the field or garden, 
comprise the most complete and extensive assortment of 
Seeds to be found in any similar establishment in the coun- 
try. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 : | 





and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
Oct. 15, 1843. | 


' 
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FRUIT TREES. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish every 
description of Fruit Trees, and Ornamenta! 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is aj 
suitable time to transplant many Trees and 
Plants, and often times more convenient than in 
We have as great a variety of Apples, Pears, Cher- | 








} 
| 
} 


spring 
ries, Plums, Peaches, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, &c. 
as can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest 


prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Oct. 11, 1843. 


MUCK MANUAL, 
The Farmer's Muck Manual, by Dr. S. L. Dana—price 
62 \-2 cents, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 


Dec. 11. | 


| Market Street, Boston. 


WINSHIPS’ NURSERY, 
Prighton KwEAR Boston, 


Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail Road, 
5 miles from the city. 

The season for transplanting is at hand, and 
all those who wish to supply themselves with 
choice Fruit and ornamental Trees, can be fur 
nished at short notice. with the finest varieties 
hy the proprietors of this celebrated nursery. 

Fru ‘Trees, including all the varieties of Pears, Peaches, 
Piums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &e. 

Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery, 

Trees carefully packed to insure safety in long voyages. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 


| Co. Nos. 51 g 52 North Market street, will be delivered the 


day following. 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J.& F. WINSHIP. 
October 11, 1843. 





NONANTUM HILL. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Apple Trees of fine sizes, Peach Trees, in exten 
ae sive numbers and of varieties most superior, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine Trees of new and 
most highly esteemed kinds. 

Franconia Raspberries, Grape Vines, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Strawberries—of kinds most approved. The de- 
scriptive Catalogue for 1843 will be sent to al! who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Honey Suckles ; yel- 
low Harrison and other Roses ; Tree and other splendid Pao- 
nies of diflerent colors. Also, Myatt’s Victoria and other 


| new kinds of Rhubarb, &c. &e 


All orders addressed to the subscriber will he promptly 


| attended to, and Trees when so ordered will be securely 


packed in matts and moss for safe transport to all distant 
places, and delivered in the city hy the wagon which goes 
thither daily, or shipped to order, or pr. rail road, Or or- 
ders may be left with Joseph Breck & Co. 51 and 52 North 
WILLIAM KENRICK,. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 24, 1843. 


SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
land, a large and well selected assortment of DUTCH 
BULBOUS ROOTS, among which are the following .— 


Hyacinths, of every color and variety. 
Tulips, do. do. do. do. do. 


Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquills, Ranun- 
culus, Anemones, Iris, Crocuses, of all iclads 
Gladiolus, Lillies, &c. &c. 

Those who wish for fine Bulbs will do well to call and 
examine the above, as they are a choice selected lot, and 
will give universal satisfaction. Orders should be forward- 
ed soon to the subscribers, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| office of the N. E. Farmer. 


Nov. 1. 





POUDRETTE ! POUDRETTE !! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or 
Rail Road. 

The experience of five years past has satitfied many far- 
mers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon veg- 
etable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the cheap- 
est manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England See: Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention 

For sale by J. BRECK & Co., 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Oct 26, 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera ana 
moved{with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming fiaily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 

PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 

The subscribers wil! pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
the “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed,” suitable for 
planting. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Nov. 23. 


H. VANDINE’S NURSERY, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


The Subscriber offers for sale a fine assort 
ment of choice Pear, Plum end Peach Trees ; 
also Gooseberry and Raspberry bushes; fine Js 
abella and Catawba Grape Vines, from two to 

eee four years old, Shrubbery, &. 
i H. VANDINE. 














November 4, 1843. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


RESPECT TO OLD AGE, 
A TRUE STORY. 


A young gentleman fresh from college, who 
had more knowledge of books than of men, was 
wending his way to the Rev. Dr. C—, of Ct. The 
doctor was extensively known and respected for his 
energy of character, his learning, and piety, and 
moral But like the great apostle, he did 
not disdain to “ labor with his own hands.” 

With a letter of introduction to the aged divine, 
whom he had known only by reputation, our gen- 
teel young friend was seeking the privilege of an 
acquaintance with him, 

“Old daddy,” said he to an aged laborer in the 
field by the way-side, whose flapped hat and coarse 
looking over-coat—it was a lowering day—and dark 
complexion and features contrasted strongly with 
his own broadcloth and kid gloves and fair person 
—* Old daddy, tell me where the Rev. Dr. C— 
iives.” In the house you see yonder,” the old 
man honestly replied. 

Without condescending to thank him for the in- 
formation, the young man rode on, and soon found 
himself seated in the parlor of Dr. C’s hospitable 
residence, at the invitation of the lady of the house, 
awaiting the expected arrival of the doctor. 

In due time the host appeared, having returned 
from the field, laid aside his wet garments, and ad- 
justed his person. But to the surprise and confu- 
sion of the young guest, whom should he meet in the 
Rev. Dr. but the same “old daddy” he had so uncer- 
emoniously accosted on his way ! 

“Tt was very respectful in you,” said the venera- 
ble divine, with anarch look, and in a pleasant tone 
—for the aged parson was not wanting in wit and 
humor—* it was very respectful in you to call me 
old daddy: I always love to see young men show re- 
pect to old age.” 

The confusion and mortification of the young man 
were indescribable. He could have sunk through 
the floor, and buried himself in the cellar beneath 
him. With a countenance crimsoned with blushes, 
he began to stammer out an apology for his incivil- 


ity 


worth. 


“ No apology,” said the doctor very pleasantly, 
“no apology: I always Jove to see respect shown to 
old age.” But the kindness and assiduity of the 
family could uot relieve the unpleasantness of his 
situation; asense of the mortifying blunder which 
he had committed, marred all his anticipated plea- 
sure from the interview, and he was glad to take 
his leave as soon as he could do it with decency.— 
Sat. Post. 





Insects and their Young.—The dragon-fly is an 
inhabitant of the air, and could not exist in water ; 
yet in this last element, which is alone adapted for 
her young, she ever carefully drops her eggs. The 
larvee of the gad-fly are destined to live in the 
stomach of the horse. How shall the parent, a 
two-winged fly, convey them thither? By a mode 
truly extraordinary. Flying round the animal, she 
commonly poises her body for an instant, while she 
glues a single egg to one of the hairs of his skin, 
and repeats this process, until she has fixed, ina 
similar way, many hundred eggs. ‘These, after a 
few days, on the application of the slightest mois- 
ture attended by warmth, hatch into little grubs. 


NEW ENGLAND FARME 


moisture of the tongue dislodges one or more of 
the grubs, which, adhering to it by means of the 
saliva, are conveyed into the mouth, and thence 
find their way into the stomach. But here a ques- 
tion occurs to you, It is but a small portion of a 
horse’s body that he can reach with his tongue: 
what, you ask, becomes of the eggs deposited on 
other parts? I will tell you how the gad-fly avoids 
this dilemma; and J will then ask you if she does 
not discover a provident forethought, a depth of in- 
stinct which almost casts into the shade the boast- 
ed reason of man. She places her eggs only on 
those parts of the skin which the horse is able to 
reach with his tongue; nay, she confines them al- 
most exclusively to the knee or shoulder, which he 
is sure to lick. 
tation of means to an end do more ?—Selected. 








Marriage.—Jacobus de Voragine, in some argu- 
ments, succinct, elegant, and forcible, declares the 
benefits of marriage. They are these: 

1, Hast thou means? Ina wife thou hast one 
to keep and increase them. 

2. Hast thou none ? Thou hast one to help 
thee to get some. 

3.- Art thou in prosperity ? 

4. Art thou in adversity ? 
assist, and bear thee up. 

5. Art thou at home ? 
melancholy. 

6. Art thouabroad? She prays for thee, wishes 
thee at home, and welcomes thee with joy. 

7. Nothing is so delightsome as home: no so0- 
ciety is equal to that of a wife and children. 

8 The bond of conjugal love is adamantine, 


She doubles it. 
She will comfort, 


She will drive away 


[The above “ arguments” rest upon the presump- 
tion that the wife is a good one,—and in this mat- 
ter of wives, it is as emphatically true as in the 
case of ‘‘ Job’s turkeys,” that “the good are very 
good, but the bad are”—not to be desired. } 





In 1780 the town of Hingham paid its tax in 
wooden pails. 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. IJt 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
ove machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 1. 





WIiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
| No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
jall others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
| it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
| machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
feat. ft will cut with ease from one to two hushels of roots 
| per minate. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. |. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
| 200 “ Truck and leading Chains, 





“ 


200 Draft Chains. 


What could the most precise adap- | 


Whenever, therefore, the horse chances to lick any For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 


part of his body to which they are attached, the | No, 52 North Market st. 








“ 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
| has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
| turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
| mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Commnittee at the late trial 
| of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say te 
| the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light wad easy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, butif your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s.” 
| Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseveu 
jand one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard's 
rae are much the strongest and most su!)stantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renew | without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 58 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

BRECK & CO. 
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GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricw)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some ofthe consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requ 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufl 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. s 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichth2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. are 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
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LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 
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